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ENVIRONS OF BASSEIN 
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A Short Guide to Bassein 


After Goa itself, probably the most iotercstiDg objea 
coasted with Portagutsc hiitoiy ia India is the 
fortified dry of Bassein- It is situated » miles north 
^ Bombay just on the mainland beyond the islaad of 
Salsette, At least it is mainland now although Ja 
ancient times it was an island. 

Daw To 6«t Tliore 


At present (Match 1941) the weekday itaia-sctvice 
On the B. B- fit C. I. Railway is as follows ^ 

Church Gate (Bombay) 6.so 7.45 8.ic> 9.58 
Bassein Road 7.50 a.j© 9.3, xxio^ 

Convenient tcrura-trains in the evening ate :_ 


Bassein Road 3«5J* 55* 

Church Gate .. j.afi 


8.00 


On Sundays and Public Holidays trains leave Church 
Cate at 6.40, 8-oo and 9-30, and rctutn-liains leave 
Bas&ein Road at 3-41 > 3-09 and 6*3). 


The earlier ccains out are recommended for a com¬ 
plete exploration of the ruins—at least that at 7,1 y But 
^he 8.10 train out and the 3.31 train back give quite a 
Vcisfactoty day and make it less tirl^. 

. AH provisions should be taken. Aerated waters can 
4 c bought in Bassein village. Pure water can be got, 
from the well of the Franciscan Brothers near the Citadel 
in the middle of the I^rt. 


Taking train at yonr nearest station on the B. B & 
. C. I. Railway you enter the island of Salsette at Ban dra 

* Nor on Saturdays. 
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ftad ceachBofivU in aboat ooe hour. Sis miles more bring 
you to Bhayodat with its sal^buQdcI- Then comes the 
bridge xi rri ’U^ long across the creek. The Fort of 
Bassein can be seen about a} miles away to the west, at 
the entrance of the creek, the church tows rising conspi¬ 
cuously above the walls. 

It is possible to proceed from Bhayndar to Bassem 
by water. But except on the pilgrimage-day once a 
year there is no public service of boats, which can only 
be got by previous private arrange ment; besides 
which the tide and wind have to be carefully considered. 
The obvious and safe way is therefore to pass on to- 
Bassein Road Station about j miles beyond the creek. 

There arc plenty of motor buses and taxis in atten¬ 
dance at the station ; and they run to the village of 
Bassein at a tariff-rate of about 4 annas pet passc/^er. 
hforc has to be paid to be carried to the Port- A small 
party can take a whole taxi holding five passengets at 
about Rs. 1-4 each way- Larger parties can take a whole 
bus. Engage youi vehicle for the return journey, with 
instructions to return to the Fort at a fixed time to talw 
you back to the station ; and do not pay till the double 
journey is completed. The distance is only 5 miles, but 
it is better to aUow tbrce-quatteis of an hour for con- 
ti^ncics. A drive along the road running south-west, 
brings you after four miles to tbe village of Bassem, 
-where a turn at right angles to the left is made ; anr^ 
another mile btii^ you to the entrance of the Fort. 

The country round about is thickly inhabited byCatluK 
lie Chrisuaos whose women ire distinguishable by the 
use of long 5lce^•es, while in other respects theli costume 
is like that of the Hindus. They number iboue a j,7oo- 
in the dUtrict, and form a large proportion of the popu¬ 
lation of the coast-strip between tbe railway and the sea. 
As mentioned before, Bassein ^land 

about by a 

. ^7^^/ .v— 





C£«ek ju$(on th« Uddside of the railway. The di^tticc 
contains twelve parish churches served by secular clergy^ 
scattered about from Agashi oa the north to Basseln 
creek on the souths and two coovenrs, one at Sandor 
and one at Agashi. The people are mostly of the 
labouriog classes, fisberfolk or cultivators of bananas, 
8uesi-caoc» palm-trees oc vegetables. They ate descent 
dantsof the convcics made by the Portuguese while 
Sassein flourished, and have retained mueb ofehesim- 
pUcicy of those early days. 

Th« Fort City 

The Portuguese city of Bassein is oval in form, raea- 
suring about rwn-thieds of a mile from cast to west, 
and oflC'thifd of a mile from north to south; tbe 
circuit of the walls being a mile and a half It stands 
juac at the corner of the land where the creek joins the 
sea. The visitoc enters rhe enclosure through a breach 
in the wall at the west end, close by the land gate 
and there is a straight modern road tunning through 
the city to another breach at the east end, close by the; 
sea gate—beyond which there is a landli^ stage oc 
bun^r jutting out into the creek. It is entirely a Por¬ 
tuguese Croat bn. dating from £534 [the year :n which 
Kirtg Henry VIII broke with the Church andseparated 
England from the Holy See]. Previous to this the 
country was under Hindu dominion till about the vear 
tzpo, when it fell into the bands of the Mohammedarts. 
When the Portuguese arrived it was part of the domi¬ 
nions of Bahadur Shah, Stdtanof Gujexat, whose capital 
was at Abmcdabad and his chief seaport at Cambay. 
Bassein was also a place of some importance to hist for 
trade and shipping. The modern name has Its pedigree 
of evolution as follows : Hindu l^asas ; Moslem Bor/sf g 
Portuguese English Bassein. 



It will be profitable to meaiion that the Portogucse 
6ist reached the shores of India in 1498- They settled 
«t Calicut t he s a me yc ar. Cochin in 1501, C tnnanore la 
ijd5, Ceylon and Mylapote in 1507 ; Goa in xji®. 
Chaul ij 16. Bombay, Salsene and Basseift ijh. *^ar- 
flnja 1^4, Dio xj5J,Damaun ij?9, This giTcs Bassem 
its place in the series. 


UNDER THE PORTUCUESR, X5 54"*739 

The Portuguese first visited the coast of Basscio in 
1509. In X5i6 they established a small factory there, 
but could not hold it in security. Hence their desire to 
obtain a permanent 6ootii^ led to the use of force. • la 
x^3o and xjji they raided, burnt and iiillaged the 
town, and carried away 4,00® whom they used 

for building the churches of Goa. The Moslems there¬ 
upon built a small fort, which was only just completed 
when the next year (ijjj) Portuguese invaded it, 
took it by storm and then demolished if. The Sultan 
oS Gujerat then agreed to make terms of peace. A 
treaty was drawn up (December ajrd, 15}}) which 
ceded Basscin to the Portuguee, with the right to build 
fortifications and to levy taxes on the Red Sea trade ; 
and their possession of Thana, Salsctte and Bombay, 
secured shortly before, was confirmed. 

The Portuguese at once began to establish themselves 
I They first built a small citadel on the spot where the 
^ Moslem fort had been, and began planning out a city 
• to be enclosed within a large circuit of walls. Such 
' a defence was quite necessary, fot they were constantly 

lustlfication of such warUkc violence on ihe part of the 
Portuauoe lay in the faci ihat there was a titemc staie of w« 
befwSft the (>« and Crescent right ihroi^b the middle wes, airf 
as the Mwleroa had invaded Europe and taiiexi whaiever they codd 
there, the ChrUtiaas claimed ihe nght w iak« whatever they could 
{rom the Moslems in ibfc East. 
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liable to attacks. The walls were completed by about 
, 1600 and afterwatds imp coved on. But it secais from 
a travellec*s account in 169$ that some of the baaciona 
were not even then Anlshed. At any rate the formation 
of a wcU^^aniscd city weot 00. Between 1535^and 
x6oo, palaces, public offices, warehouses, churches and 
monasteries were built, as well as houses for civilians’— 
whth straight streets and squarcs-^the only known later 
additions being an outer portal to tbe citadel in ]6e6» 
and a cbucch of the Hospitallers in 1635. 

Having thus reached the renith of prosperity, there 
came a period of decline, the external causes which 
were the rivalries of the English and the Dutch, while 
the domestic reasons lay deeper. First, religious in¬ 
tolerance of variotis kinds alienated the roin^ of the 
Hindu population, and prevented the knittir^ of the 
Portuguese dominions into an organic whole. Secondly^ 
the old spirit of chivalry declined aod gave way to 
luxury, sensuality, avarice aod self*<eekiiig^-tbe offi¬ 
cials being far more Interested in trade and the acqui¬ 
sition of wealth than the well-beiog of the State. The 

f incidence of plague in 1690 also did much mischief 
by robbing the dtyofooe-tbirdofitspopulatioa. Wbea 
in that year the Maratbas first approached fiassein* 
the city was ill-prepared to meet them. The foxtifica- 
tioos were reported to be in poor repair, and the garri¬ 
son weak and ill-disciplined. Forty-niiie years later 
. tbe crash came, lo 1739 the Maratbas invested the 
I city, and broke through a week place near tbe St. Sebas- 
k tian corner on tbe west side ; whereupon the city capi- 
rulated. The tecoss were honourable enough. Tbe 
garcison was allowed to march out with all tbe honours 
of war, and eight days wete allowed to the civilisns to 
leave the city if they wished, takit^ with them all their 
movable property. AU tbe Europeans, military, civU 
and lel^ious, departed to Goa, and a number of the 



better-clftss Christian population also left the djstTict<— 
some of them taking teluge in Bombay, others perhaps 
in Ooa. 

By this catastrophe the I^rtuguese lose all their not- 
them dominions along the Bombay coast (from Chaul 
southwards to BuLsar northward), retaioing only 
, the two small colonies of Damaun and Dlu. Tbeit 
j possession of Basse in lasted just ao$ years 

As to the cumbers of the population, a census of 
lyao gives the following figures: Native Christians 
Europeans 2,56$ : Total ^9,499. It is clear, 
howerer, that so la^e a population was not contained in 
the cicv, especially as we know that one-third of its 
area was entirely unpopulated, and much of the remain- 
aeg space was occupied by the citadel, churches and 
monasteries. In addition to this wc also learn that 00 
non-Christians were allowed to reside wirhin the walls ; 
and of the Christians, atrisans and labourers were also 
excluded, and only the gentry and metchant classes 
admitted. One author even says (hat no natives, 
even Christians, were allowed to live tn the city, except 
of course servants and rhose employed in necessary 
work. The conclusion is that the actual population of 
the city was rather small, probably about 3,oco ; and 
the la^ figures above-quored represented not only the 
ifihablrants of the city but also the Christian popnlatloo 
of the surrounding districts subject to Bassein including 
Salsette and Karan] a. 

roiDBK auiuiHAS, i7>p-i8oa 

Besnmifig our history, we find that when the Mata* 
thas took possession of Bassein they tried to keep it up 
as a city. To take the place of the Portuguese they in¬ 
vited high-class Brahmins to come and settle in it. They 
also employed a number of Brahmins in Govetnmeat 
pay to perform the “purification” of Christians who 
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%pi&bed CO revert to Hinduism, There h do sign tbst 
they were forced to this seep, But ve can onderstend 
how easy it would he, for some at least, to think chat 
Chrisuanicy was bound up with the Portuguese name 
•aad nation ; a thir^ to be discarded when they were 
gone. 

In any case, it is quite cectain that there was a good 
deal of falling away either at chat time oc gradually 
later on; and the present Christian population of Basseln 
and Salsette represents only a remnant of what it 
ought to be, if allow aacc U made for increase by pr^ 
pagation during nearly two centuries. I am inclined 
to think, however, that the falling off was ooc due to 
active propaganda, bur chiefly to the want of moral 
support, and specially the absence of a suflicienc number 
of cle^ to keep up the Faith. 

We read in the Thana Gaaecceer that oo the cession of 
Basse in the Portuguese Covernment asked Sox the secu¬ 
rity of only five churches : three In Ba&sein city (which, 
is not known), one in the Bassein district (Nandakai^) 
and one in Salsette (Thana ?). The wticer goes on : 
‘'When the conquest was completed the native Chris¬ 
tians showed more constancy and the Maiachas more 
toleration than could have been ezpecied. Under a 
Vicar-General who lived at Kurla, the native or, as 
they were called, the “Caaorein" vicars managed the 
•churches, and kept the bulk of (he people from forsaking 
^Christ ianify.” • 

UNDER THE BRITISH, l802 $BQ. 

Taking the fact that three churches were spared in 
the Fort of BasseJn, we cannot infer from this that 
very many Christians remained (here to make use of 
them. Still less can we suppose that they were kept 

*Can«reut almost ceruinly meant Canarae, showing (hat these 
clergy came £n>Tn Goa. 
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in rtpaic- The Matatba aiicmpt to keep up the city ^ 
seems to hare been a faUure. The English took Bas- 
sein in 1774, aad again, ia 17510, hut each time gave it 
back again. FifiaJly by the treaty of Basseia io i8oz 
it became a British posseviion and was in 1818 iocor- 
porated in the Bombay Presidency. A repon of this 
dace sho^ that Bassein was of no milirsxy value ; the 
ramparts were ove^iown with bushes, and scarcely a 
house was habitable. A small garrison was stationed 
in one of the gat«, but the place was kept locked- This 
is proof-pcsidvc that it was already deserted even by the 
Marathas- In 1815, Bishop Huber found it perfectly 
uninhabited, full of ruined houses atwl churches over¬ 
grown with trees, In 1850 it seems to have been aban- ^ 
doned even by the guard. A sugar factory was then \ 
started by one Mr. Lingacd, but was given up when 
he died. In 1838 Mrs, Postans found a few fishern^en ^ 
and hunters living there. In :8ja another attempt 
was made to revive the sugar factory, which was erected 
io the Church of N. S. da Vida- la 1S56 two breaches 
were made in the walls and a metalled road run through 
from the town to the bunder for cart traffic, In x8do 
the Port was let on lease to Major Littlcwood, who car¬ 
ried oa the sugac business till 1871 or 1874. His son, 
continued to hold t he lease, which would expire ia i pio, ^ 
but died a few years before that dace. Hence in 190^ 
the Pore was taken over again by Government and 
destined for the development of a botanical garden. 

Tbe ancient ro adways were cleared, but the ruins sp ared. 

TUB PROCESS Of DECAY 

Takit^ thee notes together, we can now form some 
conjecture as to how the churches gradually came into 
the state in which they ate at present. In the matter 
of religion the Marathas were not intolerant, nor were 
they addicted to the systematic destruction of churches 


or the fbccible uprooting of ChrUtianity. It is tradi- 
tiofttl CO ascribe the ruin of the chutches of the whole 
neighbourhood to the devastations of the Marathas; 
and quite probably in some cases damage was done io 
the heat of the as part of the general destruC' 

tion and pillage. Still 1 am inclined to bold that the 
cuinatbn of ebe old churches was not on the whole due 
CO the Macatha army, but to other causes which we 
shall now go on to consider. * 

It seems that the ruins have not undergone much 
deterioratioo within the last thirty years or so. We 
also know that as far back as i3i8 the buildings were 
in t ruinous condition with scarcely a house hahitable. 
It is evident that the great part of the decay cook place 
under the Maratha dominion of abo%it 70 years. Now 
let us picture the likely course of events- 

Firsc there is the natural decay, which is always 
very rapid in India. The windows and doors would 
fall in ; the roo& gradually rot away i the monsoons 
wou Id work havoc on the walls. One of the f em ^kaEIe 
features of Portuguese history is the frequency with which 
they had to rebuild their churches, often at inten'als of 
fifty years. Still more rapid would be the dilapidation 
when there was no one to look after repairs. This is the 
fitst factor. 

The second U the helping band of man. The Cnssein 
district is not rich in stones ready for the builder, and 
people would help themselves to building'Hiaretials 

* Not the Marathas but the Moslems desboyed a church asd 
orphanage at Agaaht in 1540; the Stdi pirates burnt Kemedloa 
Cbur^ near Bands ia and the Muscat Arabs burnt nllages 
asd diurcho in Satseiw In 1604 and even killed somepriesa and 
took 1,400 mptlvea. Kot (he Manthas but (he Engliu engineert 
dtftrosed 8t. Aone't and the Mount Chapei, Bandra, in ( 7 B 7 - The 
Marathas are in some cases r^orced to have okea lead and 
roof timbers a&d ehurdi bdls; but that u as far as my evideoce 
goes. 


wher«Tec they could be got. Old Go& vas used as a 
^uatrj £or the building of Panjim ; and chis accounts for 
the total disappearance of so many churches there. 
Similarly at fiasscin ; quite probably the Port vas rifled 
of wood and stone for the bullditig of tbe modern Tillage 
of Basse in close by, and the erection of rhe bunder. 
The sugar factory was respoosible for a certain amount 
of havoc and disfigurement, e.g,, furnaces, chimneys, 
pillars, pedesi al$ fo r m achioery, demol itlon for the s ake of 
buildir^ material, etc. Perhaps even matetials were 
taken thence to rebuild some of the Christian churches 
in tbe neighbourhood. We know that the churches 
of the Fort were divested of their religious objects by the 
Christians themselves. Everywhere we go, not only in 
the Basaem district hut even in Salsecce down as far as 
Bandra Itself, we And altars, statues, doors, pulpits and 
pictures in tbe old Portuguese style, which the people 
tell us were taken from Bassein ; and the same is true 
of tbe church bells. At what dace this lifliog took 
place we have not ascercaioed. Some of it might have 
been done under the Marathas when the city was 
practically deserted, the rest under British rule after 
the garrison was removed. 

In this way 1 think the present condition of the ruins 
can be fairly veil explained. 


Survey of tbe Charches 

Having thus fblbwed the history of Bassein city as a 
whole, we now turn to the ecclesiastical department. 

The earliest Religious Order* under the Portuguese 

* A Rali^cms Order means an organited society women 

who live in commimicy under a rule and take the vows of poverty, 
chasUty, and .obedience to superiors. They aim ae a more perfect 
pwiiee of the Catholic relirion In themieivei, and work for the 
spinnial good of other people by meiDs of ifutructloo, education and 
^Ahry. 
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regime in India was fhar of tlic Frotuheons. They came 
to Goa about i n 7 i were the Arse to seide inBasseic, 
where they founded a church of St. Anthony ebse by 
the Land Gate, with a convent* attached, probably 
about I 5 J 7 . Keat came the Jtsuiis, who settled at Goa 
in If4a and founded a house, church and college at 
Basse in in 1 f 49. Thirdly, the T>caimeans settled in Goa 
in I f 4 &, and built their church and convent at Bassein 
in ijSj. After them came the At/ptstiniaas, who 
reached Goa only in 1 f 72, and founded tbeic church and 
convent at Bassein probably in Finally, the 

haspiltUlt/s 0/ St. John ej reached Goa only in 168 x. 
They came to Bassein in ;, and we read that in 
they had a convent in Bassein, but appaiently small and 
poor, so that it could support only three members. 

These wecc the five Religious Orders that settled in 
Bassein. Tbe others, such as theTheatlnes, Oratotlans, 
Carmelites and La^arises, did not come to Bassein at 
aU. This gives us five Oeders of religious, with five 
churches and convents which have to he Identified 
among the ruins of Bassein. 

But besides these Orders there were the secular clergy. 
A few seculars are mentioned as coming from Europe 
to Goa in the early days. But after 1J70, whenever 
we read of “secular clergy” they were all natives of 
India. They were drawn from the earliest converts, 
and educated at Goa in the first instance. But later on 
seminaries were founded in other centres, and so some 


* Id modem limes a '*coBveni” u popularly tal:ea lo mean a 
bouKof DUDS, %*hileamoiiasieryisahouie of male religious. More 
eomeily ‘'menasicry” mean* a house of monks lead a scUiary 
contemplative life. The term “ronvcDt” means “eonvencus” or a 
collection of rel^ous ; and irv this irue serue it was used a&toag the 
Portuguese. "ClMter’* again properly means a canonical reli^^ous 
enclosure to which outsiders are not admitted but io poptdar use 
U generally cefen to a covered arcade round a quadrangle in a religu 
ous bouse. 
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of them in the Basseic district may ha^e been drawn 
from (he locality. 

As regards secular churches in Sassein, we know 
there were two. In i} 4 *^ tbc King of Portugal ordered 
that a parish church should be founded, under the 
dedicatioa of St. Joseph ; and the expenses of its endow- 
roenc were ordered to be taken out of the revenues of 
certain mosques which had been destroyed by the Por¬ 
tuguese. It was called the Matria or Si, which latter 
name has in recent time led to (he mistake of calling 
it $t. Joseph’s Caibifkal. Obviously thcie can only be a 
cathedral where there is a bishop ; and Bassein was 
merely an outlyiog pact of the Archdiocese of Goa. Still 
the name sticks. 

The other church called N. S. Vida (Our Lady of 
Life) was attached to the Citadel, so that its walls are 
actually the walls of the fortiheatioo. It was built at 
the same time as the Citadel, in about 

This gives us a total of hve conventual churches and 
two secular churches, seven in all, There are is the 
ruins actually seven. Those of St, Joseph and N, S. da 
Vida, as well as the Fraodscan, Jesuit and Dominican 
churches and convents, are clearly identified. There is 
some uncertainty about the other two, one of which 
belot^ed to the Augustioiaos, and the other to the 
Hospitsilers.* One traveller says that there were about 
thirteen churches in Basseln, but there is no trace of 
mote than these seven in the Fort. The number thirteen 
must therefote have included those of the district out¬ 
side the walls. 

The only other ruins which can be identified ate the 

* The identification of (he BasdQ cburcbes %yas very badly deoe 
by da Cunba, in his book on '*fiaaein and Chaul,” eapedally as 
re^ardi the Dominicans, Au^aniaxvs and Hosphallen ; suid the 
Ibana Gaarttcec followed his lead. 

The conclusions embodied m ibeae pages are the mull of ma« 
tured study and teem to be safe. 



Pftlace of cbe General of the North and, the Palace of 
che Captain of Baasein. There is a large area of vails 
and fbundatioos covered with juogle and unexplored ; 
but what can be seen of them abovs that they were 
ordinary buildings, such as public ofirces, warehouses 
and private houses. There are also two cecnesc tanks, 
probably ornaments to private gardens; but no sign of 
any other churches or chapels has yet been found. 

The architectural inspiration throughout is radically 
“Renaissance,” with no touch of gothic ; the standard 
is second'best compared to Goa. 

Exploring the Rnins 

Onarrivingwitbmehewalls, the tourist has to decide 
where he will settle down for his intervals of rest. 
After several experiments I found that the most suit¬ 
able place was the area in front of che Jesuit church, to 
which the conveyance can drive by a circuitous route. 
After light refreshments if needed, begin by taking a 
tuen round the south-west quarter, making use of the 
Plan all che time. This will occupy about an hour, and 
j includes seven places of interest. 

THE JESUIT CHURCH 

(i) Tbi Jtsuit Cbsereb is on the spot where you have 
been resting. In recencyears a pilgrim^ to Bassein was 
inaugurated once a year in honour of St. Goosalo Garcia 
who was bom at Bassein of a Portuguese father and a 
“Canotein” mother; became a Franciscan tertiary, 
was martyred in Japan in 1597, and caooniaed among 
the Japanese Martyrs (February jth). In order to 
celebrate this feast the church of the Jesuits was roofed 
over and partly repaited. Observe the facade with the 
Je£uit emblem IHS. See everywhetr the signs of pieces 
of cut stone having been forcibly torn away for use else- 


where. Read the tombstones of beflcfactots in the 
sanctuaev, ako the inscription over the door of the side- 
wii^ indicating the addition of that part in 1656, 
though the place was fbundedin 1549. Wanderround the 
qgadraf^Je, and identify the refectory and hitchen, sac¬ 
risty and lecture halls, guest room, sodality chapel, etc. 

The Jesuit buildings included a College of general 
education for the city. One rravellet tells us that 
it was called an “Academy/* and that the students 
attended the lectures here but Jived in the town. It 
was also no doubt attended by the native students of 
the Seminaty close by. The College possessed a library 
of theology, commencaties on Scripture, etc. In 1654 
these were fifteen Jesuits attached to the establishment 
but some of them served the churches of the neighbour¬ 
hood, at Manikpuc, NirmoJ, etc. The rear wing of the 
buildings extends as far as the walls ; and there arc two 
windows or doorways opening on to the rampar© from 
the upper storey. 

The church is now traditionally called “St. Paul’s**; 
but I have not found any historical basis for this. The 
original small church, built in iH9 of clay with a 
thatched roof, was dedicated to “Mtdre dc Dcus”—the 
Mother of God. In 1 jfio the residence was elevated to 
a “College of the Holy Name of Jesus,”* The title of 
the church was then naturally changed into that of the 
Holy Name, and the statue of Our Lady was transferred 
from the main altar to aside altar. 

Tbcpteseni name “St, Paul’s” is probably explainable 

* Tiia Colley roust be disiinguisbed from tbat which was 
founded by KjnsJohn III as a '‘seiDuiary for the converaion of the 
heatheo wiib an annual endowment of 9,070 fardaoj, and eorw 
nded to the Pnneiscaru. They, belsig preoccupied in Mission 
vrotk, asked St. Francis Xavier to lake it over ftom ibem—which 
he agreed to do in i»L4d, The Franciscaos, however, kept half the 
annuity, with which they endowed a Colkae of their own at 
Mount Poifisur. 
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IQ chU way : There was a College of the Holy Faith in 
Goa which was taken over by the Jesuits, and as the 
church was dedicated to St. Paul, it came to l>e known 
as the College of St. Paul. From this the Jesuits came 
popularly to be called "Paulistas” or PaulUtines, and 
carried this nickname with them wherever they went. 
The church at Basscin might thus have come to be 
spoken of as the Faulistine church or church of St. Paul. 

Besides the main group of the church, residence and 
college, thctc is another outlying group of buildings 
about 70 yards away in a westerly diteciion, which is 
so suinous and choked with vegetation as to be pracri- 
cally inaccessible. This seems to have been the earliest 
establishment, started In 1)49, and consisted of a hostel 
for Seminarians and Catechumens, a small bouse for 
the Fathers and perhaps the original small church. 
The present chutch, residence and college were ne:tt 
started in 2561 and hnUhed in 1^ 

1 6^ C chat the gu est house and sodall ry ch apel weie added 
and the same line of buUdir^ cun one to link the new 
establishment with the original one^hc frontage being 
then conformed to the street line. The space stretch¬ 
ing to the walls behind was laid out as a garden, which 
grew figs and even grapes. A boundary wall still exists 
dividir^ it from the August!nian compound next door. 

THE AOOUSTTNIAK CHURCH 

(a) A little beyond the boundary of the Jesuit estab¬ 
lishment, and c\osi to the ramparts, is a church and coo- 
vent in a very ruinous condition. Only a few pfeers of 
wall survive, but they show good and careful work incut 
scon^^erhaps one of the reasons why It was rifled 
so extensively for bulldir^-matetials. It bears no macks 
of idearificaclon, but I chink we ate safe in attributing 
it CO the Augustlniaos, who came here about the year 
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1595* ^ ^34 wete eight members of che 

Ordec in residence. The lines of the cbuich can be 
trsced, and the sanctuary is nearly intact- Only the 
bases of the cloister-columns remain. The title of the 
church seems to have been “N.S. da Annuncla^fio." 

There is said to have been a retreat for girls in charge 
of Augustinian Nans, but it was not strictly a convent, 
and DO trace of if survives. 

THt PRATICESCAH CHUftCff 

(>) Close by this, mote to the oonh, is a long plain 
wall, at the end of which is the church of St. Anthony 
with convent attached, belonging to the Prandscans. 

I It was the first convent in Basscio, founded probably in 
1537 by Fray Antonio do Potto. The church was built 
later, in about ih 7* It has a porch of three arches at 
* the entrance, and 1 $ fairly well preserved. There Is a 
segmental arch inside at the door end, wonderfully well 
built and still intact. It supported a gallery, used 
perhaps for the choir. There are aUo sevetal side- 
chapels, in some of which tombstones of notables 
are found, the earliest dating tSS^- The quadrangle 
and refectory of the convent are still standing, and the 
buildings are extensive. 

In thos connection it will be of Interest to say that 
St. Francis Xavier was in fiasseln three timesiirst 
in 1544 on his way to Diu ; secondly, early in i$48 
to see the Viceroy and to visit the Sultan at Cambay i 
and thirdly, at the close of che same year. £ach time 
he was a guest in the Franciscan convent, which was 
the only convent then existing. Whether be actually 
lived in the present convent buildings is uncertain, 
as the dace of their erection is not known. Pacts of 
them may have existed already in i}44-i54$. During 
his last visit he accepted the charge of the College which 
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bad been scaxced by the Franciscans, and left some 
Fathers there to commence the xrork of buildup. 

In i 4 jh there were thicty Franciscans at Basse) n 
some of them serving the churches at Agashi and else¬ 
where in the neighbourhood, 

THS LAND CATE 

(4) Close by, at the back of this convent, a flight of 
steps leads to the walls, and to tlie top of the Land 
Gate—a platfbtm which gives a good view of the city, 
as well as a prospect of the country round. 1-ookii^ 
in the sea direction you will notice a projecting bastion 
a hundred yards away. Tius is the “Sam Sebasttam," 
through wUch the Maratbas broke in 1759- But the 
breach was repaired by the Marathas, and the pottal 
built up, so that no trace of it is to be seen now. In 
the middle of the platform you look down and see the 
Land Gate from above—an angulat passage between 
the inner and outer gates, and a blind alley which may 
have been meant to puzzle the enemy if he broke in. 
Comiim down by the same steps you can walk round 

enter the gate from ground-level. There is an 
ornamental inner portal, with a teak door which has 
fallen down ; and the outer gate is studded with spikes- 
to prevent ramming by clephants- 

THB HOSnXALLBRS’ CHURCH 

(5) Coming out of the gate again, you will see, a 
short distance away near the modern road, an isolated 
church in a bad condition. It is not atrialy identified, 
but by elimination we most assign it to the Hospitallers 
of St- John of God, who came to India only in 1681, ^ 
They aeem to have built the church in 1^85, under the// 
title of “N. S. da Saode.*’ But they were very poor, f 
and in they had only three members in residence. 
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Hence ptobably they did not build a convent oe bos* 
pital—no trace of connected buildings being visible. 
Perhaps they merely took eba^e of the e:dsdng “Mise- 
neordu/* about vhich'we shall speak later. 

(6) and (7). Close by arc wo small tanks of cement, 
one in the )ungle bdog set with shells and called the 
“shell‘baih,*’ but probably it was nothing but a tank 
for a garden. 

This exhausts the south-west qaartet, and takes about 
an hour. You can now return to the Jesuit church foe 
a light meal and a short rest. After this comes the 
remainder of the exploration which includes all the 
otbex places of note and will occupy an hour and a half 
or even longer. 


THE QTAOEL 

(&) Walking eastwards alor^ the road which passes 
the Jesuit church you reach the modern bungalow of 
the Franciscan Brothers—about which hter—oppositc 
which is the S.W. cocnerof the Citadtl. Although called 
“circular” by several writers, it is leally a foursquare 
structure measuring ijo yards by 100 yards with high 
walls and three round bastions, built in 1556 on the site 
of the smaller Moslem fort. Apparently it contained 
QOthii^ but barracks, magazines, etc. In 1634 the 
garrison numbered a, 400 all told (400 Europeans, 290 
Native Chiistians, with 1,800 slave auxiliatles). The 
only objects of interest are the ihtee round bastions, 
and the Gateway at the southeast cotnec added in ido6, 
which we shall see later. 

N. %. DA VIDA 

(p) On fgflc hing the $. W. corner of the Otadel just 
mentioned, you turn north (l.e., left) and walk parallel 
to the wall as fat as the N. corner, and teach the 



**great square.” Here, attached to the foitificacion, is 
the Cbtrreb of N. S. da Vida, the gartUon ebueeb, wich 
<ooe dooc from the citadel and aoothec from the great 
square. The date of eseetbn is eatly, probably 1535. 
It must hare been served first by the Fcanciscam, but 
later on came into the hands of the secular clergy. One 
Ciavellcr calls it the parish church of N. S. da Vida, 

The curious lumps of masonry Inside ace part of the 
sugar factory which existed here about half a century 
ago. There arc no inscriptions in this church. There 
is a pcicsc*8 house behind the sanctuary, and by the 
atairway you can go up to the ramparts, booking down 
into the Citadel you lind nothli^ but bare ground and 
itr^atbn canals, and it is useless proceeding further. 

(10) Attached to the priest’s house is an isolated 
tall tower, quite plain, which was probably used once 
for a belfry and a watch tower ; and then a long barrack 
room and officers’ rooms. These attached buildii^ are 
very curious. 

tHS GKEAT SQUARE 

(11) Coming out of N. S, da Vida you are in Tbt 
Ortat $qfurt~ Its middle is now occupied by an oct agonal 
district bungalow, a Hindn temple built in Macaths 
times, and a long tank in the shape of a letter L which 
was dug out to supply water to the sugar factory. 

(x 1) On the left or west side is the Paiaft of th« Ca^ 
tain of Basitin, with its front aicadings complete, and a 
coac-of-arms orer the stairway inside. There ace some 
plain walls behind it and to one side, which may have 
been public o (itces, or perhaps the j ail. 

(1 j) Opposite the palace of the Captain, on the cast 
aide of the tank, there is another building called the 
PaiM of th« Gtneral of ibt Idorth, of which only the band* 
some fapade remains- Opposite, at the north end of 
the tank, is the base of a public Cross. 


THS DOMIHICAK CHURCH 


(14) A liule futrhci back notthu'ards is the Domain 
ean Cburcb end Cornnnt built about 1583 under the title- 
of Sio Gonsalo (not St. Gonsalo Garcia). There 
flo question of its identity, because over the side door 
of the church is a cross -with flcur*de-lis cods, two stars, 
at the end of rods, and two dogs holdii^ lighted lorchea 
in their mouths. These fbtm the Dominican emblem, 
derived from the dream of St. Dominic’s mother. The 
IHS above only shows chat this monogram was not the 
monopoly of the Jesuits, beif^ common property long 
before that Order was founded. • The two doorwaye 
at the end of the church and in the cioister wall are also 
ornamental, but beat nothing disiinctivc. The convent 
is a dnesquace, but unfortunately the arches and pillars 
of the quadrangle have been removed. There ate 
several tombstones in the church. 

TH8 urSEKICCRXlIA 

(r 5) There was somewhere ne ar the citadel a " Mise- 
ticoidia” or Home for Widows, Orphans and the Sick, 
managed by pio»is lay people—which Da Cunha 
wrongly identified with the Dominic an buildings, f 

• The emblem was populari2«d bySt BerDardineofSieoa (:s$o* 
1444) white preaebtag devotion lo the Holy Kane of Jesus in about 
il^'the &a«i of whKh was established m J5S°> adopted 

by uie Franciscans and Dotoinicans, and aRerwards by (he Jesuits, 
who made it distinctive by addlag ibe cross in tbe cuddle and the 
three nails underDtaih. 

J Da Cuohab muddle over idenuficanons arose from a false start 
He mistook tbe fleur^e 4 u woa ibr a Maltese cross. Tlten a Maltese 
cross mninded him of tba medieval Eights Hospitailers, and floo 
them he jup^d to the Hospltallen ofiSt. John of God (no connec* 
cionl. ThereTore this convent was theira I He went on to Idendry 
it with the *‘Misericordia” which ensied long befbre the Hcspitallera 
of St. John of God came to Bassetn, and was a lay inaiitudoo. 
Hence he puahed the Dozninicatis into tbe Augustmian church, 
and the Aufinnniansinto (he Hospitallers* cburcU, as a logical out¬ 
come of one simple initial blusvder. 
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It is mentioned by A tiavellet in x6j4 as being cloie to 
ihe residence of the Capuln. In 1695 another ccavellei 
speaks of hearing Mass in the Church of the Miseti* 
«ordia which is the patbb of the city.” This points to 
St. Joseph's, or possibly to N. S. da Vida. But no 
identification of the "Misericoedia” itself seems possible. 
It was probably a plaio buildlr^ with no distinctive 
macks. One thing quite ccctaio is that it was net the 
Dominican convent. Nor was ir the Hospitallers', for 
it existed long before the Hospitallers arrived. 

THE PORTAt. 

(xS) Returning to the Citadel walls, there is ao in- 
-scriptiofi somewhere staling chat they were built in 
but 1 hare not seen it. The masoncy pillars on 
top of the wall seem to be modern, built in connection 
with the sugar factory. Walkir^ east and then south 
round the Citadel,you come to the gate of the fortifica¬ 
tion at the S, E. corncr^the outside portal of which 
was added in i()o6, as the inscription declares. The 
inner gate has a groove for a portcullis. Entering the 
<Iicadel through ic, you will see oothii^ but a fresh 
view of N. S. da Vida and the call tower ; also the 
modern chimney of the sugar factory in the corner, 

ST. Joseph’s church 

(17) Coming out of the portal you now walk straight 
on eastwards till you reach the or Moibtr-Cbureb 

St. Josiph. The towet is tlie best preserved and most 
ornamental in Bassein. But do not attempt ro climb 
up the winding staitense on the right. One expbrcc 
found the steps crurDbliog under his feet; and another 
venfuresome person, who did go up, got on a rotten 
atone and fell and broke his neck. Over the door is an 
inscription stating that the church was rebuilt In uSox. 

ai 
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Iitfide you will find a tombstone of the ptkst undet whoa* 
the church (originally founded in 154^) rebuilt. 
He died at Goa, and hU remains ■a'crc transferred here. 
On the epistle side is a large vaulted transept which 
was almost certainly a baptistery. On the other side a 
small chapel or shrine was added later. Behind the 
baptistery* is what appears to have been a pfcsbyrery 
close CO the wall, with a passage to the church. The 
church of St. Joseph was at first served by “a Prior antd 
four chaplains” or beneficed clergy ; afterwards it waa 
the residence of a “Vigario da Vara,” belonging to the 
secular clergy. It was the chief parish church of the 
city. 

THB S8A CATE 

(18) This completes the survey of the chuichw. A 
shoct walk further case leads to the Sea Gate a simpler 
stfuccure than the Land Gate, because there was nc» 
chance of a strong attack Ofl this side. The doors ace 
coveted with knobbed bars of iron and bear the date 
1720- Of course the raasonty was built before this. 

(19) Passing through the gate you find yourself on 
a pbt of land leading to the modern bunder, where 
boats lie moored. Take a view of the creek and country 
round. Oft the Basscin side U the distant plateau of 
Tui^at, noted for an artemptto turn it into a hill station 
in 1866. Eastwards the hills of the mainland and of 
Salsette overlap each other, so chat you cannot see the 
creek which wanders between the m. Nc arer Is the long 
railway bridge. To the south across the water are the 
hiUs ofDharavi island, where some of the stone for build- 
ii^ Bassein was probably quarried. At the foot was a 
reservoir for supplyir^ Bassein with good warcr which 
was carcied across the creek in boats. On the summir is 
the Jesuit church of Dongri just perceptible about sis 
miles away. 
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(lo) The return to the Jesuit church can be made in 
three ways. That along the modern cart-road is dreary. 
1 would merely call attention to the faa that the space 
on the right or north of this road is entirely bare. Pos¬ 
sibly it was never occupied at all. Perhaps it was re¬ 
served for the cultivation of crops in case of a siege, as 
some have su gg ested. It is said that the plague of idpo 
cleaced the city of one-third of its Inhabitants, and this 
bare space may be the consequence of the clearance. Ac 
any rate it never was occupied by any “pucca” buildings 
such as would leave anything of their structure behind. 

ALONG THE 

(ti) The second way bacl< is as you came, taking a 
]o^ at the ruins once more. But I will show you a more 
csccilent way, and that is to go back by the ramparts. 
Those on the north side ate not worth doing and they 
are almost impassible. Those on the south or ctcekside 
are well worth traversing; but timid people should not 
tty the exploit. At the back of St. Josephus you will d nd 
a Eight of steps up. For some distance keep a lookout 
for the awkward little grooves which cross the ramparts 
at short intervals under tout feet. At each bastioa cake 
a view through the loopholes at the scene outside. Be 
patient with the trees which encroach on your way. 
Knock them with a stick to discover nests of red ants ; 
and if occasionally you get a swarm of them ors your 
coat, don’t bse your dignity and swear like a drunken 
sailor, but get them quietly bcoshed oif, and all will go 
well. Take a view of the different churches, Citadel, 
etc., from your point of vantage as you pass aloi^. 
Look out for the tiled roof of the Jesuit church ; and 
when you come fairly near, you wiU find a second stair¬ 
case just oilone of the bastions, where you can descend 
and find yourself soon at your destination. But it is 
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better to conciaue along the waU$ and come dovo hj the 
steps at the back of the Fcaadsean Convent. 

(ji) A call can be made at the bungalow of the 
Prancisean Missionary Brothers, which is labelled “St, 
Coflsalo Garcia's Orphanage and Hoiti-Agricultural 
School.'* They run a fruit and vegetable fatm, and 
are glad to welcome and help visitors with clean veil- 
water and fruit if in seasoo, and supply information 
(i nclttdir^ this GuideBook) to t hose who va nt it. These 
Brothers, besides the farm, have a la^e orphanage at 
Mount Poinsut acarBorivUin Salscttc. The farm plot 
in Basse!n Fort was granted to them by Government in 
15)26. 

Betornidg Home 

It will by this time be about one o'clock. You can 
enioy a cifiin, and after that take a rest. Seek a sloping 
heap of d 4 bris which /its your ribs, in a place free from 
anu, and you can even take a siesta. At three o’clock 
rake tea, and then wander about till the conveyance 
(previously arranged for) arrives, say at 4-4), to take 
you back to the station ibx the ;-|2 train. 

If you have dmc left, and feel energetic, you could 
betbre departing Cake a walk outside the Fort along 
the shore, to see what the walls look like from the outside. 
Secondly you could take a scramble or two into the 
jungle to realize the large numbec of ruins they contain. 
An additional trip of interest (to be made another time) 
would be to visit all the churches in the neighbourhood, 
to find out what is old about them ; and particularly to 
hunt up altars, pulpits, dooes,statues and pictures taken 
from the Fort. The sacristans generally know the tradi¬ 
tions, but they do not always know English. 

{Copiu <(f SUf Cioit bt had ftam tht £xamcur Prw, Mtdotot 

StnHy Booib^y i,oMfrom BoolutlUrSyis^^'^^pf^fOfy. 
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